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Of the two plays acted over here, The Post
Office (Dakghar in the original) and The King
of the Dark Chamber, I saw the first when it
was produced at the Court Theatre, with
Synge's mordant comedy, The Well of the
Saints, as an incongruous companion-piece.
The story of The Post Office turns upon the
longing of a small boy who is a prisoner, unable
to be moved from the village hut where sick-
ness holds him fast. He is hope's most pitiful
pensioner, living in a remote village that has
hardly been heard of, and he has for his
solace been led to believe that the King
himself is sending him a letter. Here, you
may think, is a slender thread by which to
move the pulleys. But as it was acted, even
with the drawback of having a partly Irish,
instead of an Indian, characterisation of its
village humours, it proved moving and par-
ticularly effective in the stroke of tragedy
redeemed at the close. The pathos would
have been too much for a stage-idyll, except
that imagination saved it, and that in the
Indian order death is so often not catastrophe
at all, but a blessed escape.
The story of the boy, Amal, is clear as folk-